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The Charities Convention. 
BY WILLIAM HARD. 

Other people besides Charles Lamb have the 
difficulty about which the whimsical little Lon- 
doner used to complain, They cannot describe a 
thing. They describe the impression the thing 
has had upon them. If the reader, therefore, 
should feel that he has not been told in this ac- 
count of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction just what happened at each session, 
let him be lenient in his judgment and remember 
that he was warned in the first paragraph. 

The deepest impression the Detroit conference 
was likely to leave upon the visitor was its per- 
sonnel. The subterraneously scornful way in 
which some of the papers continually referred to 
the delegates as ‘‘philanthropists’’ and the as- 
sumption often made that, being ‘‘ philanthro- 
pists,’? they were also social busybodies who at- 
tended to everybody’s affairs but their own and 
were continually engaged in concocting patent 
remedies for the ills of the body politic and in 


arrogating to themselves the right to be guides, 


philosophers and friends to the population of the 


whole earth,—all this unlovely picture, together 
with the priggishness and prudishness which went 
with it, could be seen by any careful observer to 
be untrue in almost every particular. The typical 
delegate to the convention was excessive in noth- 
ing. To begin with, he was usually a good fellow. 
He did not take the pose, still traditional, of be- 
ing ‘‘uneo guid.’’? Neither did he pretend—in 
most eases—to be ‘‘unco canny.’’ Perhaps it 
was his actual contact, in his daily work, with sin 
and vice that had made him, in the best sense of 
the word, ‘‘charitable.’’ At any rate, whether 
this was the true explanation or whether the thing 
simply happened, it was a fact among the men 
and women who were the backbone of the conven- 
tion that there was a striking absence of those rigid, 
grating qualities which so often cause the reformer 
to be unpopular among his fellow-creatures, 

To leave the delegates and to turn to the scene 
of their operations, Detroit received her guests 
with a cordiality that was admirable and delight- 
ful. The great permanent electric-light ‘‘ Wel: 
come’? on the city hall was supplemented with 
**National Conference of Charities and Corree- 
tion’’ as soon as ‘‘Catholic Knights and Ladies 
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of America’’ had been removed. There was a re- 
ception committee 120 strong and an auxiliary re- 
ception committee 31 weak, or at any rate com- 
posed entirely of representatives of the weaker 
sex. There was also a committee on yachts and 
another one on carriages and automobiles. All 
They showed 
their town off, and they had something to show. 
There is in England a guild called ‘‘The Guild of 
Joyful Surprises.’’? Detroit might be called—at 
least to a Chicagoan—the city of joyful surprises. 


the committees did good service. 


The streets wind and twist enough to be interest- 
ing without being eccentric, and at almost every 
turn one stumbles on little ‘‘sunny spots of green- 
ery.’’ There are small parks even in the down- 
town district. The streets are well paved and dis- 
concertingly clean. One feels as if one were in a 
drawing room and might jostle against the bric-a- 
brac. The principal thoroughfares open out like 
the leaves of a fan from the spacious plaza near 
the river, while the river itself, running almost 
due west, forms the southern city limit. Those of 
the delegates who had never been in Detroit be- 
fore were much missed from the conference ses- 
sions. 

So much for who the people were and where they 
were. it might be well to say something about 
what they did. If an average of opinion were 
struck, perhaps one would find that the most im- 
portant event of the convention will be held to be 
the, speaking diplomatically, rapproachment  be- 
tween the extreme charity-organization-society 
idea and the extreme relief-and-aid-society idea. 
Everybody knows how the conflict has raged for 
years and perhaps almost everybody has known 
that the difference was more one of emphasis than 
of principle. At the Detroit conference the char- 
ity organization society people were willing to con- 
cede a little bit to the notion of material assist- 
ance, while the relief and aid society people were 
willing to admit that perhaps a little more atten- 
tion might be paid to investigation and co-opera- 
tion. The tendency toward convergence of policy 
in this matter.is as significant as it is desirable. 

Dr. Knopf’s paper on consumption also made a 
stir, It was attacked vigorously and defended 
with equal spirit. The distinction it made between 
consumption’s being contagious and its being 
communicable gave material to the reporters, and 
its position with regard to the possibility of con- 





sumptive patients remaining with their families 
without exposing them to any danger has raised 
comment all over the country. In both points Dr. 
Knopf took the liberal view of the matter. He 
thought that consumption really was communicable 
rather than contagious, and that consumptives 
really could remain with their families. 

There seemed to be a strong feeling in the con- 
vention for a more active and adequate state 
supervision of private charities. The St. Luke 
Sanitarium fire and the light which that fire has 
thrown on the methods of Mr. O. E. Miller will 
convince Chicagoans that in this point, at least, 
the convention was not far astray. 


Miss Lathrop’s discussion of the Scotch and 
Belgian practice of boarding out the mildly in- 
sane in private families was received with as much 
favor as any other single effort on the program. 
The skill the lady showed in dodging the fire of the 
enemy and in capturing an occasional gun from 
them made one feel sorry that she can never be a 
general. 

These four things,—the closer understanding es- 
tablished between charity organization on the one 
hand and relief and aid on the other, the lecture 
on tuberculosis, the sentiment on state supervision, 
and the leaning toward boarding out, were, if not 
absolutely the most distinctive features of the con- 
vention, at least well up toward the head of the 
list. Other things ought to receive ‘‘honorable 
mention,’’ but will have to be passed over, and as 
for the sequence of sessions and the divisions and 
subdivisions of topics discussed, that is, the frame- 
work of the affair, perhaps the reader will have 
to content himself, as does the spectator at ‘‘ The 
Belle of New York,’’ with the announcement that 
‘*owing to the shortness of the evening, the plot is 
omitted.’’ 

The next convention will be held in Atlanta. 
The program, owing to the labors of the Executive 
Committee, of which Mr. Bicknell, of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, was head, is unusually at- 
tractive. The stock committees have had their 
sphere of influence extended and will cover such 
fields as Legal Aid to Needy Families, Probation 
Courts, Truancy, Child Labor and Recreation, The 
Segregation of Defectives in Colonies, Vagrancy, 
Sanitary Inspection, Disease and Dependence, Mu- 
nicipal Institutions, and Psychopathic Hospitals. 
There is one attraction, an unofficial attraction, 
which the program does not mention. Perhaps the 
philanthropic Northerner who goes to Atlanta and 
stays for even a week may come away with mel- 
lowed and modified opinions on the great question 
of ‘‘ Black and White.’’ 

Northwestern University Settlement, Chicago. 
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The Burden of Christopher. 


BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 


More than two years ago, when I was editor 
of THE CoMMONS, a book came to me for review; 
it came unannounced and unexplained. It wag 
just a book, ealled ‘‘ The Burden of Christopher, ’’ 
by ‘Florence Converse,’’ of whom at that time 
| never had heard. The only clue to personality 
was in the dedication—‘‘ Vida D. Scudder, her 
book.’’ After a while I began to read it, per- 
functorily enough as a task, preparatory to a more 
or less perfunctory editorial notice of it. 

Before I knew it I was lost in it. For hours, 
which seemed days and months and years, I lived 
in the life of a New England factory town. At 
the end an unprecedented experience absorbed me. 
A May morning found me walking along a traflic- 
roaring Chicago street, this extraordinarily en- 
grossing book in my hands, oblivious of my sur- 
roundings, s+ in the denouement of this inex- 
plicable narrative, and sobbing like a child. When 
i reached home, I wrote in the back of the book 
these words: 

‘*Surely He hath borne our griefs and 

carried our sorrows. * * * He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him; and 
with His stripes we are healed. * * * 
All we, like sheep, have gone astray 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the in 
iquity of us all. And they made His 
grave with the wicked * yet He 
bore the sin of many, and made inter 
cession for the transgressors. gies 

‘‘Him who knew no sin He made sin 
for us; that we might become the right 
eousness of God in Him.’’ 


* * * 


Having no clue to the author, I wrote about it 
to Miss Seudder, and received this reply: 

‘‘Your letter brought me great pleasure—all 
the more because I am not the author of ‘ Christo- 
pher,’ except as the mind of the author and my 
own are closely united. Miss Converse is * * * 
going to say to the world many of the things 
that I feel but have not the power to say. * * * 
I think you may have misread Christopher a bit. 
She meant him for a sinner, poor fellow, not for 
a martyr. Can one be both? The question cuts 
deep. At all events, the book—which I value as 
much as you do, and deeply love—brings into 
clearest relief the terrible moral tragedy, the 
choice of sins, which our hideous society often 
appears to produce—only appears—the deviation 
from the right, even for the sake of the right 
does but strengthen the bands of iniquity. 
Isn’t that what she means?’’ 

I do not know what Miss Converse means. 
I do not undertake to say whether a man can 
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be both sinner and martyr. I do not know as much 
as | used to know about the ethics of doing wrong 
for the sake of ultimate right. I cannot guess 
what Miss Converse intended her story to teach, 
or whether she expected it to ‘‘teach’’ at all. But 
I know that this is in some ways the most ex- 
traordinary book I have ever read. I cannot ‘‘re- 


’? the book; and I have never been able to 


view 
get myself to the point of opening it again. I 
am reluctant even to characterize it. Its people 
are living people; its ethical tragedy is as real 
to me as if I had known Christopher as a bosom 
friend. I am inclined to be silent about it, as 
one is silent about tragedies in the lives of those 
he loves. 

[ have loaned the book to maybe a score of 
thoughtful people, and have watched with keenest 
interest their different comment. I have come to 
use it as a sort of moral precipitant by which to 
test the heart and conscience of a friend. I 
know more about a man after he has read this 
marrow-searching story and said his say about it. 

No bibliography of the literature of social de- 
velopment is complete without it. It is more pro- 
found and more clear-eyed and more timely than 
any of the furore books of latter days. As a 
dispassionate arraignment of the modern indus- 
trial status; a dramatization in white light and 
black shadow of the frightful ethical tragedy set 
before the man who has a part to play in modern 
industry, I do not know of its equal. It is a story 
pure and simple; it flaunts no moral, it draws no 
It carries the reader through 
the experiences of a ‘‘captain of industry’’ who 
tries with all his manly might to do well with his 
property, and with the lives of those dependent 
upon him; and it tells what was the outcome. 


didactic lessons. 


Think of it what you will; judge this Christopher 
by what moral standard you please; pronounce him 
‘‘sinner’’ or ‘‘martyr’’ as your ethical sense may 
impel you or your self-justifying instinct tempt; 
you will lack a major document in the ease for 
and against modern industrialism until you have 
followed Christopher Kenyon through the steps of 
his efforts to incarnate the human Christ in the 
relationships involved in his management of his 
New England shoe factory, and of the trust-fund 
committed to his care. 

Pittsburg, Pa., June, 1902. 

Lady Henry Somerset, writing of Settlement 
ideals, in ‘The White Ribbon, says:— 

“This new-born social consciousness is the most 
vital thing upon the planet. Toward it ‘the whole 
creation moves.’ The acme of the new sociology 
is, to develop the life of the individual out of 
a mere self-conscious existence inte personality 
that shares the life of the whole brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God.” 
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Social Settlement Week at Chautauqua. 

Among the unique features of the Chautauqua 
program for 1902 is the week of July 7-11 which 
will be devoted to Settlement Work. At this time 
an unusual experiment will be tried in the nature 
of a Settlement School in which representatives 
from the different cities who will come to Chau- 
tauqua for a two weeks’ stay, will take part. 
There will also be conferences during the day 
upon the Settlement Work, and lectures bearing 
upon the topie will be given by prominent people. 
Among those who are working up the movement 
and who will participate in the program are Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago; Mr. Starr 
Cadwallader of Goodrich House, who is also Di- 
rector of the Publie Schools of Cleveland, and Dr. 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Commons. Abun- 
dant opportunity will be given those interested in 
this great movement, to come in touch with the 
actual workers and hear the latest developments 
thoroughly discussed. 

In addition to the Conferences in which she will 
participate, Miss Addams will give a series of lec- 
Mr. Cadwallader 
will speak of the relationship of the settlement 
to the neighborhood and to the community. Other 


tures on sociological subfects. 


prominent workers will be present from various 
parts of the country. There will also be in at- 
tendance at the School, about one hundred young 
women from the settlements of the different 
cities, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo and Pittsburg. 


For Fourth of July. 

The following letter from President Lincoln to 
General Grant, which has had little or no publicity, 
is good reading for the Fourth of July: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
; WASHINGTON, Jan. 19, 1865. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT: 

Please read and answer this letter as though I 
was not President, but only a friend. My son, now 
in his twenty-second year, having graduated at 
Harvard, wishes to see something of the war before 
it ends. I do not wish to put him in the ranks, nor 
yet to give him a commission, to which those who 
have already served long are better entitled and 
better qualified to hold. Could he, without em- 
barrassment to you or detriment to the service, go 
into your military family with some nominal rank, 
I, and not the public, furnishing his necessary 
means? If no, say so without the least hesitation, 
because I am as anxious and as deeply interested 
that you shall not be encumbered as you can be 
yourself, Yours truly, 

A. LINCOLN, 
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EDITORIAL. 


Chicago’s deliverance from two great labor crises 
last month was notable. The possibility of a strike 
of the street railway employes to enforce their 
right to organize was fraught with incalculable 
disaster. No city in the whole country would suf- 
fer so much from a prolonged interruption of its 
street railway traffic as Chicago with its principal 
business interests centered in so small a radius 
‘‘within the loop.’’ To the conservatism and ex- 
perience of the international officers of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway Employes 
and the patience and reasonableness of the men is 
due their peaceful triumph. The new-found joy 
and independence which greeted the recognition 
of their brotherhood was like the reunion of a 
long-sundered family. The elemental loyalty of 
man to man gave expression to the highest en- 
thusiasm over the restoration to their former posi- 
tions and old runs of those who had suffered dis- 
charge, in bringing it all about. 

The teamsters’ strike, which was attended by 
some rough work both by the strikers and the 
police, was happily conciliated by the secretary of 
the State Board of Arbitration, who succeeded in 
bringing the principals on both sides face to face. 
Then the difficulty was found to be more readily 
adjustable than it was dreamed to be, and a per- 
manent board of arbitration was agreed to with 
equal unanimity by both parties. In both cases, 
compromises were made, honorable alike to each 
side of what otherwise would surely have been 
a struggle fateful to both and to the city. 





Organization versua Personality in Settle- 
ment Work. 

This old problem has received a trenchant re- 
statement at the hand of Mr. E. J. Urwick, sub- 
warden of Toynbee Hall, in an address before 
the Federation of Women’s Settlements in Lon- 
don, fully reported in the Boston Transcript for 
April 23rd, 1901. Starting with the fact that 
settlements began by ‘‘a revolt against half meas- 
ures of social service on the one hand, against 
well-meant but ill-planned panaceas on the other,’’ 
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his friendly and construetive criticism centers 
about the fear that they are reverting to the 
mechanical type of ageney, in which the personal 
element is overshadowed more and more by insti- 
tutional activities. He attributes this tendency 
to two causes, the shortness of the average term 
of residence and ‘‘the striving for concrete re- 
sults, which may be exhibited in reports to inter- 
ested friends and subscribers.’’ 


Whatever the effectiveness of organized efforts 
in ¢lub or class, or in training the residents and in- 
fluencing outsiders reflexively, nothing can com- 
pensate for the lack of ‘‘real identification with 
the life of the  neighborhood.’’ Without 
that the residents ‘‘will be in the district but not 
of it, having their task to do there, their holiday 
from times of work, their days off and evenings 
out, to be spent always in the world outside to 
which their real selves belong.’’ Or they may 
become ‘‘a coterie with machinery tacked on 
working indeed at the business they have taken 
in hand, but after work retiring always into the 
eave of their own companionship. ’’ 


When we allow the outside world to judge us 
by our activities, Mr. Urwick thinks ‘‘ we appeal to 
our works as a proof not of our faith, but of our 
energy,’’ and he believes that in this very energy 
g after effect the 


chief danger of settlement lies. ‘‘We vie with 


and the consequent strainin 


one another in the achievement of our doing, 
rather than the effectiveness of our being—tempt- 
ed sometimes even to the verge of the picturesque 
in order to satisfy the expectations of visitors or 
the demands of supporters.’’ Faithful are these 
wounds of a friend and under every such stroke 
settlement residents will do well to let their sin 
both of omission and of commission find them 
out. 

But Mr. Urwick’s conclusion is open to grave 
misunderstanding outside of our circles and dis- 
astrous perversion within them. For these an- 
titheses are surely too antithetic; ‘‘the true set- 
tlement will be a center of trained sympathy, not 
of trained or untrained activity; a place of good- 
will rather than of good works.’’ 

How ‘‘trained sympathy’’ can be real either 
to the one feeling it or to the other with whom 
he feels, without expressing itself in ‘‘ trained 
activity,’’ we find it difficult to imagine, under 
the conditions of life which prevail in settlement 
neighborhoods. 

As a ‘‘place of good will,’’ however genially 
felt or good naturedly shown apart from co-oper- 
ative, persistent, progressive effort to make the 




















will good to the community in the achievement 
of deeds, the settlement would be sure to degen- 
erate into the very self-complacent, dillitante senti- 
mentality against which Mr. Urwick levels his 
strong and virile protest. 

There ‘‘the will cannot be taken for the deed,’’ 
wherever else, under easier conditions, ‘‘ honors 
are easy.’’? To make ‘‘good will’’ will the good 
and effeet it, there must be co-operation. To any 
kind of effective co-operation some degree of 
organization is indispensable. Moreover, if the 
settlers are to have time, strength and money 
to put into their neighborhood relationships, they 
cannot all exhaust their resources in maintaining 
separate, single households. Co-operate living is 
the economy in both financial and personal re- 
source which makes settlement service possible 
for most residents, 

But there should be the maximum of personal 
liberty and the minimum of institutional organi- 
zation consistent with the co-operate life and co- 
operate work essential to the very existence of 
most settlements. Moreover, non-resident control 
of the details of household life and neighbor- 
hood work is maintained almost always at the cost 
of personal spontaneity and individual initiative, 
vithout which the settlement loses its very soul. 
in the long run then it is essential to the success 
of a settlement to secure such a head-worker and 
residents as can be trusted and then to trust them 
with the management of the interior life and 
work while they continue in residence, changing 
the personnel if necessary rather than repress, 
much more suppress, the liberty of life. 

\Ir. Urwick’s final plea is in line with that 
combination of the ‘‘ Neighborhood Guild’’ idea 
with settlement residence, which has always 


seemed to us to be the ideal toward which we 


should work. It should be heeded all along the 
way to that goal by every settlement group and 
individual resident. 

‘Tf we are to supply the complement of the 
social life in our district, then there must be a 
stern limit put to the artificiality of our way 
of living. The gap cannot be filled by a collection 
of spinsters, nor by a club of bachelors. <A set- 
tlement is not a convent nor a college; it must 
be « society, however small, in which both men 
an« women, and if possible married and single, 
have their place. Difficulties may be urged, no 
doubt, especially the prejudices of an older gener- 
ation, felt more strongly in this country than in 
some others. But the condition has been fulfilled 
even here in some cases; why not in all? More- 
over, the difficulties themselves are caused by 
another defeet which, equally with the first, is 
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involved in the artificiality of our life. We have, 
more often than not, aggravated our isolation, by 
shutting ourselves within a single wall. How can 
the closed community be an ideal neighbor? An 
hotel has no neighbors, nor has a palace; and 
the comparison is not as absurd as it sounds. 
Doubtless you must have your center, with its 
reception rooms, concert hall, club premises— 
what you will. And there you will have your half- 
dozen residents or so, but no more. The rest will 
be near-—as near as may be convenient; but they 
will live on the ‘seattered: homes’ principle, in 
twos and threes together, not in large clusters.’’ 


“He that knows not, and knows not that he 
knows not, is a fool—shun him. 

He that knows not and knows that he knows 
not, is simple—teach him. 

He that knows, and knows not that he inows, 
is asleep—wake him. 

He that knows, and knows that he knows, is 
wise—follow him.” 
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The Denison Dramatic Club. 
About four years ago the Denison Dramatic 
Club made its debut, before an amused but sym- 
pathetic audience of Denison House friends, in 
‘*The Play of Julius Caesar.’’ At that time the 
members of the club were fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, noisy, thoughtless, untidy boys, 
turbulent in their relations with one another, ag- 
gressive in their attitude towards all the rest of 
the world, and entirely without vital interest in 
anything in heaven or earth, including the dra- 
matics which were their excuse for being. Out of 
this chags ‘* The Play of Julius Caesar’’ gathered 
itself, or to speak accurately, was gathered by 
the combined efforts of the director of the club 
and four or five other residents. 

It is a marked characteristic of the Celt that 
his spirit is willing but his flesh is weak. He 
likes to dream great things, but he is bored when 
he tries to do them. Being bored he ‘‘ throws 
up the job’’ and dreams of greater things. The 
rehearsals for ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’ were teuious, for 
everybody concerned. But the director of the 
club was not a Celt: to her there were worse 
conditions in life than being bored. She knew 
her boys, individually and collectively; when all 
other threats and blandishments failed she ocea- 
sionally said, ‘‘We’ll give up the play.’’ Under 
compulsion the Celt does not give up. 

For weeks beforehand the settlement floated 
dizzily upon billows of Roman toga; but at last 
the dream came true. Tue Irish boy cannot 
philosophize nor argue; he will not model in clay, 
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nor weave baskets; he does not often have a zest 
for sloyd, nor a taste for music. To other races 
other gifts. But he can act a part; he can put 
himself in the other fellow’s place; and, although 
he is greedy for applause, his dramatic instinet 
springs from something nobler in him than vanity ; 
for he can thrill responsive to great thoughts, 
and utter them so that other people, Jess imagina- 
tive, must perforce thrill responsive also. Above 
all, he can live in his dream till he believes that 
it is real. When a fifteen-year-old boy, with a 
raucous voice and an untutored aecent ean hold 
a mixed audience to respectful gravity while he 
weeps over the dead body of Caesar, borne in on 
a kindergarten table, there is reality somewhere. 

At twelve o’clock at night, after the play was 
over, the club came back, cheering through the 
streets, to Denison House, and danced the Vir 
ginia Reel, and danced and danced and danced, 
So the old heroes of their race danced, no doubt, 
and leaped ‘‘the Jeap of the salmon’? long ago, 
after battle and conquest. And these also were 
conquerors, for they had conquered themselves. 
They had set out to do a thing, and they had 
stuck to it. They have stuck to it ever since, 

The second year they gave ‘‘Damon and Pythi- 
as,’’ but Shakespeare had spoiled lesser play 
wrights for them, and last year nothing would 
content them but ‘*The Merchant of Venice.’’ 
They worked over it with tremendous earnestness, 
and did it so well that they were invited to repeat 
it at Wellesley, Radcliffe, Lasell Seminary, and 
selmont, not Portia’s Belmont, but another, near- 
er to Boston, And they made money enough to 
support this winter all the sloyd and_ basket- 
weaving classes at Denison House, paying for 
teachers and materials, and to hire for themselves 
two ¢lub rooms in a neighboring house. 

This spring they have given Bulwer-Lytton’s 
play of ‘‘Richelieu,’’ and they are to repeat it 
at Wellesley in April. The women’s parts have 
always been stumbling blocks, and have neces- 
sarily limited the choice of plays. Cato’s 
daughter was ruthlessly obliterated from ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar,’’ and the wife and daughter in ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias’’ were changed, by enterprising resi- 
dents, into a younger brother and son. Portia and 
Nerissa in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ were more 
difficult to manage, but by judicious cutting they 
were given prominence chiefly in those scenes 
where they masqueraded as men. And this year, 
profiting by experience, and by careful though 
clandestine study of the manners of students from 
Wellesley and Radcliffe who frequent the house, 
Julie and Marion de Lorme were able to behave 
and to speak in a very ladylike, not to say girl- 
ish, fashion, 





son 
wit 
sin 
illy 


sen 
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The young man who took the part of Richelieu 


was Launcelot Gobbo last year. An _ excellent 


Gobbo in face and form and merry antic, but 
entirely unintelligible when he began to speak. 
This year his every word could be understood at 
the back of the hall; 


recognized the gay buffoon in the majestic and 


and no one would have 
stately cardinal. 


isn’t fair to 


As one of the boys said, he who 
was Brutus four years ago: 


’ it 
give the same fellows the big parts every year, 
because then the others get discouraged; but if 
we take it about 
chance to show what’s in him,’ 


turn then everybody gets a 


’ 


Richeneu got his 
chance, 

They are going back to Shakespeare again next 
year. They say that Shakespeare’s words are all 


tied up with the action, you can’t separate the 


ie from the other; but in this play of Bulwer- 
Lytton’s they had to find out what to do before 
They feel the dif- 


they learned the words at all. 
ference in the language, too, ‘‘it speaks better.’ 
Whether the 


the German, or the Syrian, will thrive and develop 


Russian Jew, or the Italian, or 


on dramaties we cannot see, our problem is with 
the Irish boy, and for him Shakespeare is, we are 
sure, the best text book. Out of Shakespeare our 
hovs have learned English, and History, and Patri- 
otism, and Courtesy. The boy who took the part 
of Shylock knows what it means to be a Jew; 
the boy who took the part of Antonio knows what 


it is to be a friend. 
The club has also developed a sense of respon- 


sibility not wholly due to added years. The boys 


10 longer wait to have things done for them. 
They hire the hall, attend to the printing of the 


tickets and programmes, and to the renti1 but 


oO 
1g, 


not the choosing of costumes. 


lor several weeks before ‘‘ Richelieu’’ was giv- 
en, the librarian at the Branch Publie Library in 
book she had 


Which contained any account of the play, or of 


cur district, reported that every 
the history of that particular period, was ‘‘out.’’ 
The whole neighborhood, not the boys only, but 
the mothers and sisters and fathers and friends, 
was reading about Richelieu. 


Strange as it may seem, this delight in being 
someone else is not accompanied, in these boys, 
with any stage fever. They take themselves very 
simply, as amateurs—true lovers; they have no 
Their 


illusions in regard to their own talents. 


sense of humor saves them from becoming con- 


ceited, except as all boys are inevitably con- 
ceited, 
The younger brothers are now besieging us with 


entreaties to be allowed to give a play. Of a 





truth on Tyler street it would indeed appear that 
‘* All the world’s a stage.’’ 


FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Chivalry. 

Mr. Graham Balfour, in his notable Life of Stev- 
enson, thus strikingly describes the charm of his 
character: 

‘*T have referred to his chivalry, only to find 
that in reality 1 was thinking of every one of the 
associated 
Loyalty, honesty, generosity, cour- 


whole group of attributes which are 
with that name. 
age, courtesy, tenderness, and self-devotion; to im- 
pute no unworthy motives and to bear no grudge; 
to bear misfortune with cheerfulness and without 
au murmur; to strike hard for the right and take 
no mean advantage; to be gentle to women and 
kind to all that are weak; to be very rigorous with 
oneself and very lenient to others—these, and 
many other virtues ever implied in ‘‘chivalry,’’ 


They 
do not make life easy, as he frequently found.’’ 


were the traits that distinguished Stevenson. 


‘*There was this about him, that he was the 
only man I have ever known who possessed charm 
in a higher degree, whose character did not suffer 
from the possession. The gift comes naturally 
to women, and they are at their best in its exer- 
cise. But a man requires to be of a very sound 
fiber before he can be entirely himself and keep 
his heart single, if he carries about with him a 
talisman to obtain from all men and all women 
* * But 
Who shall un- 
He was all that I have said; he 
was inexhaustible, he was brilliant, he was roman- 
tie, he was fiery, he was tender, he was brave, he 
kind. With 

He always liked the people he was with, 
and found the best and brightest that was in them; 
he entered into all the thoughts and moods of his 


the object of his heart’s desire. * 
who shall bring back that charm? 


fold its secret? 


was all this there went something 


more, 


companions, and led them along pleasant ways, or 
raised them to a courage and a gayety like his 
own. ’’ 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindrgarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op- 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars, address 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 Ne. Winchester Ave. 
Chicago 








Settlement Investigations. 

Miss Margaret Schaffner, who has been in resi- 
dence at the Northwestern University Settlement 
all winter as incumbent of the University of Wis- 
eonsin Fellowship, has been investigating ‘‘the 


labor movement with special reference to the tran- 
sition from individual to collective bargaining.’’ 
She becomes an instructor in economies in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Miss Gertrude E. Palmer, the University of 
Michigan Fellow at Chicago Commons this year, 
has completed the gathering of facts on ‘‘The 
Spendings and Savings of Children,’’ and has re- 
turned to the University to prepare the report of 
her inquiry for submission to her instructors and 
to the Settlement. 

‘*A Schedule for the Study of Conditions of 
Children Street Vendors, Newspaper Sellers, etc.,’’ 
is issued by Miss Mary E. MeDowell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, calling for name, 
age, sex, address, nationality, length of time in 
the United States, attendance at day or night 
school and the grade, physical description, includ- 
ing any deformity or other feature, family’s condi- 
tion, whether wholly dependent upon the earnings 
of the child, occupation, hours employed, day or 
night. 

Mr. Wm. C. Hunt, Chief Statistician for popu- 
lation of the Census Office at Washington, D. C., 
informs the Settlements and other centers of social 
observation of the bill establishing the Census 
Bureau, and especially of its provision for the 
collection of ‘‘social statistics of cities.’’ He 
ealls attention particularly to the power given the 
Census Bureau to arrange the statistics of popula- 
tion so as to give the distribution according to the 
nationality of parents. In view of the great need 
felt by social and religious workers for a better 
knowledge of their communities, it is important 
that the Census Office be urged to collect statistics, 
showing the birthplace of parents, which is a val- 
uable index to the characteristics of the people, 
and also the altruistic and religious work estab- 
lished among them. As such a study of the social 
statistics of cities, properly interpreted, would 
open a mine of valuable information to social and 
philanthropic workers, it is suggested that they 
urge upon the Census Office the collection of such 
data. 


Motto FRoM DALMENY HoME For DAIRYMEN, 
BRIARCLIFF FARMS, BriarcLiFF Manor, N. Y. 
“God hath given thee to thyself and saith, I 

have none more worthy of trust than thee: keep 

this man such as he was made by nature, Rever- 
ent, Faithful, High, Unterrified, Unshaken of 

Passion, Untroubled.” 
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Letter from the Editor. 
New York, June 14, 1902. 
To the Editor of the Commons: 

The settlements in New York have been going 
through the annual period of semi-rest that in- 
tervenes between winter and summer and news 
is scarce. Perhaps a more diligent reporter than 
I would have found something more interesting 
to relate. gut the bald fact remains that at 
this time of year the volunteer worker for the 
most part hies away, many residents follow suit, 


and before the pressing work of vacation par 


ties begins there is a lull in activities, good for 
the soul but unproductive of news. In the mean 
time, however, a few changes are taking place. 
The Educational Alliance which is the largest 
educational and social institution on the lower 
east side, has opened a_ settlement called the 
Alliance house. This house is in the neighbor- 
hood of Seward Park, the playground in which 
has attracted a great deal of interest among 
all lovers of small parks and playgrounds in the 
country. For four years the Out-door Recreation 
League has maintained several playgrounds in 
New York, as examples of what can be done 
to create healthful enjoyment and recreation in 
a relatively inexpensive and attractive way. Of 
all these playgrounds by far the most important 
was in Seward Park, situated in the heart of 
the city’s densest population where formerly 
tenement rookeries had stood. One of the 
pledges made by the Fusionists before election 
was to provide playgrounds for the city’s chil- 
dren. Encouraged by this declaration, the Out- 
door Recreation League felt that its work was 
done; that as the public demand for play- 
grounds had been created and the promise to 
provide them had been made, there was no more 
work for the League to do. The League there 
fore presented the Park Department with its 
apparatus worth about four or five thousand dol- 
lars with the expectation that the Department 
would continue the work of the League. But 
this expectation so far remains absolutely unful- 
filled and small hope is held out that the city 
will have playgrounds during this season. The 
plans for completing Seward Park do not ad- 
mit of a playground being opened there till Sep- 
tember 15th. In the meantime the apparatus 

















could be used profitably on another space called 
Fish Park. But the Park 
sioner, Mr. Willcox, says that although the ap- 


Hamilton Commis- 
paratus ean be sent to the Park there is no 
money for care-taking and maintenance. It is 
impossible for the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment to make a grant for this purpose as 
it was not included in the budget for the year. 
It is thus possible that omission of direct men- 
tion of care and maintenance of playgrounds in 
New 


inconsiderable 


the budget may cut off the rich city of 
York from providing the 
of $10,000 with 
grounds. 


very 
sum which to maintain play- 

We are inclined to believe, however, that when 
the publie realizes that there are to be no play- 
grounds there will be so urgent a demand for 
an appropriation that a way out will be dis- 
covered, perhaps by the use of the contingent 
fund. In any ease it is not pleasant to reflect 
took 


Another fact not very 


that so serious an oversight place when 
the budget was made up. 
agreeable to dwell upon in this connection is the 
recent appointment of Mr. Thomas 


one of the two Superintendents of Parks. Mr. 


Murphy as 


Murphy’s office was exempted from the civil 
serviee examinations on the ground that a Super- 
intendent of Small Parks should be so important 
an expert that the should feel 
free to appoint the best man. 
ground that one part of his office was the super- 


intendeney of small parks, Mr. Murphy is actu- 


Commissioners 
Exempted on the 


ally engaged solely in the other part of his 
office, that is, as general assistant to the Com- 
missioners. This would seem to be a more ap- 
propriate position for Mr. Murphy to fill than 
that of expert on small parks, as his previous 
record shows him to have been a locally promi- 
nent Republican, first a plumber, second super- 
intendent at Bellevue and third a 
official at the Capitol in Albany. Was 
Mr. Murphy so decidedly the only and unique 
person fitted for the position 
intendeney of small paiks that the office needed 


Hospital, 


union 
involving super- 


to be exempt from civil service examination? 
Perhaps next year, as the Mayor suggests, 
the administration will be in shape to press the 
playgrounds matter forward. In the meantime 
the Park Department bear friendly 
watching. Another matter of interest to settle- 


will 


ment readers will be that Dr. Jane Robbins, for 
many years identified with the college settlement 
and latterly with the Normal College Alumnae 
Settlement, and always with the best interests _ 
of the working people of New York, has gone 
to Cleveland to take charge of the Alta House 
till the autumn. 


This house is situated in an 
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and Dr. 
Italians in 


Robbins’ 
New York 
that she should be in 


Italian 
with so 


quarter friendship 


many makes it 


especially appropriate 


charge of Alta House till matters have been 
rearranged there. Before Dr. Robbins’ depart- 
ure from New York the Social Reform Club 


tendered her a dinner which was really a gather- 
ing together of a large number of her old friends 
and a testimonial of their 


lasting friendship 


and admiration. Among the after-dinner speak- 
ers were Richard Watson Gilder, Jacob Riis, and 
Edward King. Perhaps the most interesting 
speech was that of Mr, Gino Speranza, who spoke 
in the warmest way of Dr. Robbins’ friendship 
for the Italian people. 

Those who care for theories of progress as 
well as for its practice will be interested to know 
in New York 


is becoming more and more impregnated with 


that the Junior Socialist movement 
the Bernstein point of view. The more orthodox 
Marxists in the old sense are dwelling in num-' 
bers, while the new progressive Bernstein move- 
ment is daily becoming stronger and more im- 
The movement has 
hitherto been a matter of debate rather than of 


portant. east side socialist 
practical importance, but it is not at all im- 
probable now that the old Marxist creed is break- 
ing up, that the Socialist movement will become 
less aloof from other progressive movements and 
will lose its foreign isolated quality that has 
heretofore distinguished it. 

To many of us who are not by any means satis- 
fied with the tendency of settlements to become 
large institutions, with views impressed on the 
neighborhood rather than coming from the or- 
ganized neighborhood itself, there is something 
very congenial and appealing in the develop- 
ment of the Social Halls identified 
notably with the names of Miss Wald, Miss Pot- 
ter, and Miss Strauss. 


Association 


This association proposes 


to erect in various neighborhoods as_ occasion 


arises, on a financially profitable basis, social 
halls where clubs may meet, dances be held, and 
I believe this plan is 
something of a solution to the growing institu- 
tendency in neighborhood houses. This 
plan provides for a neighborhood center for so- 


refreshments enjoyed. 
tional 


cial entertainments on a large scale, which at the 
same time allows settlements to carry on their 
own distinctive neighborly and family life in a 
free and simple manner unhampered by these 
large financial considerations which it is rather 
the function of a settlement to stiinulate than it 
is to engage in. 

The summer school in philanthropie work con- 
ducted by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York will open Monday, June 16, and con- 
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tinue till the last of July. The course as in 
former summers will include visiting various New 
York institutions, daily addresses, practical work 
in the society’s offices and one topic for each 
student for special research. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mary Kinesspury SIMKHOVITCH. 





Social Movements in Kansas City, Mo. 

The social consciousness of Kansas City has 
been greatly aroused during the past two years and 
a number of movements have been inaugurated 
which promise much in the way of improving slum 
conditions. A spirit of social service has been 
cultivated and fostered by the Associated Chari- 
ties, the Women’s Clubs and certain of the down- 
town churches. This spirit is now becoming mani- 
fest concretely in various forms of service for 
arousing and directing the self-consciousness of 
the neglected masses. 

Among these agencies may be mentioned the So- 
cial Settlements of which there are three, one, 
the Y. W. C. A. House, located in the packing 
house district, being over the line in Kansas. The 
other two are about a mile apart in a very densely 
populated district of working people. One of 
these is in connection with the Mattie Rhodes 
Day Nursery and is known as the Mattie Rhodes 
Settlement. This work is in charge of Miss Edith 
M. Shortt who received her training at St. Paul 
in ‘*The Commons’’ and ‘‘ Neighborhood House’’ 
of that city. There are but two residents here, 
the matron of the Nursery and Miss Shortt. Their 
work has been largely with the patrons of the 
Nursery; and with the children. Clubs, classes 
and night school were conducted during the winter 
and now a play-ground has been equipped and an 
attendant hired for the summer. A very good 
beginning has been made this first year and it is 
hoped that something can be done this fall with 
the men and older boys of the district. 

The South Side Settlement is located in the 
most densely populated district of the city, there 
being about one hundred families on one block. 
Nearly one-half of this district are Russian and 
Polish Jews. In helping this people, the United 
Hebrew Charities have co-operated and conducted 
the kindergarten during the entire year, admitting 
Gentile children on the same basis as the Jewish. 

Here, too, the first year’s work has been largely 
for women and children, but it is expected that 
the resident’s quarters will be enlarged this fall 
and more workers will be secured (there are now 
three) and then the full settlement work will be 
taken up. Besides the kindergarten, the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Manufacturers’ Union conducted 





a Sewing School every Saturday and the residents 
maintained the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, the Night 
School, the Penny Provident Fund and Reading 
Room. <A musie teacher has a class in vocal music 
and a woman physician conducts a Free Dispen- 
sary. During the summer an ice water barrel is 
kept supplied and the children are given outings 
in the form of trips to the country and picnics and 
car rides, 

In addition to these, other movements are form- 
ing. The managers of the North End Day Nur- 
sery are engaged in raising money to erect a build- 
ing suitable for Settlement work, and the Baptists 
are going to erect a building for this purpose 
in ‘‘The East Bottoms.’’ There is also talk of a 
Settlement among the colored people. Separate 
schools are maintained here for the colored chil- 
dren, and a number of the teachers in these schools 
are interested, and it is probable that a number 
of them will go to one of the neglected districts 
this fall and live among their people. 

Of the other movements looking toward the bet- 
terment of social conditions may be mentioned the 
Home for Working Girls. This Home has now 
been in operation on a small scale for one year. 
So successful has it been that funds have been 
raised for the purchase of a beautiful old mansion 
containing sixteen rooms as a permanent home 
for the Club. The Club is called the ‘‘Hybho 
Club,’’ the name being coined by taking the first 
letters of the words of its motto, ‘‘Help Your- 
self by Helping Others.’? 

The Improved Dwelling Co. was organized more 
than a year ago to take charge of old, unsanitary 
houses and tenements on the ‘‘ Octavia Hill Plan’’ 
of combining rent collecting with friendly visit- 
ing. This Association has had charge of one hun 
dred and twenty-four small houses during the past 
year, with very good results, and expects to enlarge 
the work this year. The rents are collected weekly 
by a lady residing in the district (the South Side 
Settlement), who in this way comes into close 
touch with the people, and so is able to help them 
in innumerable ways. The plan is found to be 
admirable as a basis for a social settlement, in 
that the residents find a natural entrance to the 
community through their business interests with 
it, and furthermore it is quite possible to sustain 
the work in this way. 

There is one other movement deserving of men- 
tion. This city has for nearly a year maintained 
a Probation Officer, who is paid by private sub- 
scription. He has recently been made a special 
police officer and receives one-half of his pay from 
the city. The jail boys are now separated from 
the old offenders in some rooms set apart for them 
in a separate wing of the jail building. A teacher 

















is hired by the citizens to conduct school every 
forenoon, This is known as the ‘‘ Kindergarten,’’ 
and it is safe to say that no city without special 
laws has done as much for its juvenile offenders. 
Steps are being taken now for the organization 
of a ‘*Help to Self-Help Society,’’ which shall 
stand in the relation of friendly adviser to those 
sort of trouble. One department of their 
work will be to conduct a Chattel Mortgage Loan 
aud Pawn Shop, always discouraging the borrow- 
ing of money by the applicants if other plans 
an be devised for them. J. M. HANSEN. 


in any 


Howell’s First Impressions of a Factory. 

{n his delightful reminiscences of his “Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance,” William Dean How- 
ells thus lets us see the life-long impression made 
upon that very human heart of his by the first 
sight he caught of a New England factory town. 
Naively he accounts for going to Lowell before 
making his pilgrimage to Concord, “that I might 
ease the unhappy conscience I had about those 
factories which I hated so much to see, and have 
it clean for the pleasure of meeting the fabricator 
of visions whom I was authorized to molest in 
any air castle where I might find him.’ Then he 
shares with us the aftermath of feeling he had 
over the rude shock which the mill life gave his 
sensitive vision. “I visited one of the great mills, 
which with their whirring spools, the ceaseless 
flight of their shuttles, and the bewildering sight 
and sound of all their mechanism have since 
seemed to me the death of the joy that ought to 
come from work, if not the captivity of those 
who tended them. But then I thought it right 
and well ‘with sick and scornful looks averse,’ 
for me to be standing by while others 
toiled; I did not see the tragedy in it, 
and I got my pitiful literary antipathy away as 
soon as I could, no wiser for the sight of the 
ingenious contrivances I inspected, and I am sorry 
to say no sadder. In the cool of the evening 
[ sat at the door of my hotel, and watched the 
long files of the work-worn factory girls stream 
by, with no concern for them but to see which 
was pretty and which was plain, and with no 
dream of a truer order than that which gave them 
ten hours’ work a day in those hideous mills 
and lodged them in the barracks where they 
rested from their toil.” 


A Foundry Dedicated to Right Relations. 

It sounds strange to read of a foundry being 
opened with an invocation of the divine blessing 
upon ‘*the works’’ and the guidance of ‘‘the 
Spirit’? in its progress. Some day the strangest 
thing may be to remember that any such religious 
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industrial 
strange to any one. 
fealty which 


aspect of relationship ever seemed 
The pledge of fraternal 
the proprietor freely offered the 
men has a ring of manly purpose about it at the 
furthest remove from cant. To all the assembled 
employees and guests he said: 

‘*T want to show you how I feel upon the ques- 
tion of labor and capital. I appreciate that you 
are the foundation of this business; that I have 
got to satisfy you; have got to pay you fair and 
liberal wages, and treat you right. I tell you 
from the bottom of my heart that I will always 
do that and I feel that you will always do your 
duty. There is no doubt about the permanence of 
these works. I expect soon to erect buildings over 
the whole five acres of ground which we own 
here’? 

He then outlined his plan to ‘‘ give the married 
men sanitary homes to live in, with pretty gardens 
and all conveniences, charge them less rent than 
they would have to pay elsewhere and let the rent 
go towards paying for the building, giving title to 
the building when sufficient rent has been paid.’’ 

At the blast of a bugle he then started the ma- 
chinery. Layers of iron and coke had been placed 
in the cupola and soon the moulten iron was run- 
ning out, accompanied by a shower of sparks, 
forming a beautiful pyrotechnic display. Men 
caught the running iron in holders and poured it 
into the moulds about the big place. 


I have always found that the people who talk 
loudest about the pleasure which work affords 
make no great efforts themselves; whilst those 
who are uniterruptedly engaged in heavy labor 
are hesitating in its praises. As a matter of fact. 
there is a great deal of hypocritical twaddle 
talked about work. Three-fourths of it and more 
is nothing but stupefying toil—Adolf Harnack. 


New Cottage at Macatawa for Rent, 


A furnished cottage of seven rooms and a bath- 
room, built this spring, on an easily accessible bluff 
overlooking Lake Michigan, just south of Maca- 
tawa, will be ready for occupancy July 1. Any 
family desiring to inquire about this safe, com- 
fortable, beautiful summer home between the Mich- 
igan woods and the great lake, seven hours from 
Chicago by daily steamer lines, may address Box , 
12, Macatawa, Michigan, or ‘‘ The Commons,’’ 180 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. 
structors, Seminary Settlement. Affiliated schools 
in music, woman’s work and missions. iploma 
and B. D. degrees Merit scholarships. Fellowship 
for two years to each class. Address PROF. H. M. 





Full corps of In- 


SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FROM THE SETTLEMENTS. 

A new Settlement has been started by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Weller in their own home, 456 N 
street, 8S. W., Washington, D. C., which already 
has its promising complement of clubs and classes, 
including a free kindergarten. Mr. Weller recently 
left the West Side Bureau of Associated Charities 
in Chicago to become the superintendent of the 
Charity Organization Society of Washington. 

Another new Settlement has recently been ini- 
tiated in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is to be called 
‘the Wisconsin University Social Settlement of Mil- 
waukee, and will be under the patronage of the 
University, though supported by Milwaukee peo- 
ple. The committee charged with the inaugura- 
tion of the work includes prominent representatives 
of the Christian and Jewish churches, and the pub- 
lic schools, and is headed by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Gordon House, New York City, is to have a new, 
well-ecuipped Settlement building on West Sev- 
enteenth street, near Ninth avenue, work upon 
which has already begun. We hope to have the de- 
sign of the edifice, with a description of its ar- 
rangement and equipment, in an early number of 
THE COMMONS. 

FEDERATION OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 

The last session of the Federation of Chicago 
Settlements for this season was held at Hull House, 
and its goodly fellowship was greatly enhanced 
by the presence and participation of Miss Wald 
and Miss MeDowell, of the Nurses’ Settlement, 
New York City. The former’s racy account of 
settlement and social service in New York was 
greatly enjoyed and Jed to many questions and a 
pleasant interchange of view. 

The sale of ‘‘ Modified’? and ‘‘ Pasteurized’’ 
milk inChicago promises to be widely extended this 
summer. It is prepared in ‘‘a surgically clean 
laboratory’’ at the Northwestern University Set- 
tlement under the supervision of a physician and 
with the eo-operation of the office of the City’s 
Commissioner of Health. It will be distributed 
from at least four settlements and the Central Dis- 
trict Bureau of Charities. 


CHICAGO COMMONS, 

The opening of our Public Playground was a 
great success. The Daily News Band, composed 
of boys, enlivened the occasion by their highly ap- 
preciated volunteer service. The Maypole dance, 
basketball match and other athletic contests great- 
ly delighted the throng of children who crowded 
every available foot of space in the yard, and the 
crowd of adults who looked between the pickets 
and over the fence from sidewalks and wagons 


lined up by the curbstone. Alderman Wm. E, 
Dever and Principal Bogan, of the Washington 
School, welcomed the advent of the playground 
right heartily to the ward. But the enthusiasm of 
the whole occasion rose to the highest pitch when 
a banker’s gift of a thousand carnations arrived 
on the scene. A mighty cheer arose from the chil- 
dren, as, forgetting everything else, they stormed 
the platform and each one besought a flower. The 
playground is still in need of about $100 for in- 
creased equipment. 

Camp Commons opened on schedule time, June 
16th, and the first contingent of boys has come 
and gone. The pressure for admission is greater 
than our accommodations, preference, of course, 
being given to boys of our clubs. The co-opera- 
tion of the people of Elgin and towns outlying 
that city is greater than ever, especially among the 
churches of all denominations, Catholic and Prot- 
estant. Several of them are giving the Camp its 
dinner on a tain day each week for the season. 
A country cottage for the use of the young 


women of the neighborhood has been secured near 
the lake shore in Winnetka, IIl., for the summer, 


The commencement exercises of the Pestalozzi 
Froebel Kindergarten Training School were held 
on Friday, June 20th. Several songs were sung by 
the members of the school, and addresses were 
given by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas and Miss 
Mary MeDowell. The graduating class numbered 
fifteen members. After the exercises there was 
a reception to the friends of the school and an 
exhibition of the handwork of both junior and 
senior classes. The alumne and members of the 
graduating class were invited to dinner by the 
residents, and a lively dinner it was, with the 
capacity of the large dining room taxed to its 
utmost to provide for the fifty guests. 

The alumneze now number fifty-five at the close 
of the fifth year of the training school. Their 
association came into larger life this year by join- 
ing the International Kindergarten Union, and at 
the enthusiastic meeting held after dinner the 
members pledged themselves to raise money to 
provide the school with a scholarship. 

The happy day closed with a farewell party in 
the kindergarten room. 

Toward the $18,000 appealed for in the last num- 
ber of THE ComMMoNS to complete the building 
fund and earry the work over the summer $3,500 
has been received during the month, leaving $14,- 
500 still to be raised. 


One of the best managed and socially most suc- 
cessful occasions ever held at the Commons build- 
ing was the wedding reception given by the 
Tabernacle church to their pastor, Rev. James 
Mullenbach and his bride, on their return to their 
home next door to the settlement and to their work 
in the loyal parish. 








